THE    COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF

pared to trust him, if only he would get ahead
with something. Lincoln had a belief in
McClellan, and that belief was justified.
McClellan had undoubted professional gifts as a
soldier, and his way of making war, by slow and
thorough preparation for one stupendous blow,
is perhaps America's most successful way of
making war. But it is a method which imposes
an enormous task upon the civilian Commander-
in-Chief in a democratic country, the task of
maintaining the morale and the patience of the
nation while the blow is prepared. This was
Lincoln's task, and it is fair to say that Mc-
Clellan seemed to have no knowledge of it and
no sympathy with it.

In the Peninsular Campaign Lincoln's inter-
vention was most noticeable, and it may well be
that it served to handicap McClellan and to assist
his failure. No sooner had McClellan set off,
than Lincoln, yielding to pressure and advice in
Washington, ordered McDowell and his corps
to guard Washington. McClellan had counted
upon having them with him.

There has been a great controversy about the
responsibility for the failure of the Peninsular
Campaign. On the whole it seems that
McClellan was given good support by the
government, and that where there were mis-
understandings and quarrels, McClellan himself
must take a larger share of the responsibility. But
there remains the fact of Lincoln's intervention